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REVIEWS 



Athenian Lekythoi with outline Drawing in Matt 
Color on a white Ground. Appendix: Additional 
Lekythoi with outline Drawing in glaze Varnish 
on a white Ground. By Arthur Fairbanks. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, 
Volume VII. New York: The Macmillan Company 
(1914). Pp. x + 275. 41 Plates. $3.50. 
The literature of Greek vase-painting has been 
enriched by the recent publication of two important 
works, which deal with the same theme but treat it 
in such different ways that the books admirably sup- 
plement each other and together furnish a thorough 
and comprehensive treatment of the Athenian white 
lekythoi. One of these works is the book under 
review, the second and concluding volume of Dr. 
Fairbanks's catalogue of this group of vases, which 
was published shortly after the appearance of the 
sumptuous volumes by Dr. Riezler with their excellent 
textural illustrations and ninety-six superb plates 1 . 
Dr. Riezler does not aim at any complete presentation 
of the subject. The limited number of plates permitted 
merely the selection of the most typical examples, 
but in the volume devoted to the text he discusses the 
lekythoi in every phase and from every point of view. 
So both in this illuminating discussion and in the beauty 
and accuracy of the plates Dr. Riezler's volumes 
are a very important adjunct to the usefulness of the 
catalogue of Dr. Fairbanks. 



'Weissgrundige Attische Lekythen, nach Adolf Furtwangler's 
Auswahl, bearbeitet von Walter Riezler. Munchen: Bruck- 
mann, (1914). 2 vols. $75. 



The purpose of the catalogue is to arrange and clas- 
sify all lekythoi according to size, shape, technique, 
colors, form of stele, number of figures or nature of 
drawing. In short any characteristic detail or peculi- 
arity may serve as the distinguishing mark of a certain 
group. The difficulty in this procedure is apparent, 
as one of the suggested characteristics in a particular 
case may neutralize another. That this is a real diffi- 
culty may be judged from the fact that in one instance 
which came to my notice the same lekythos is listed in 
two different groups, first (page 14, no. 19) under 
Class IX, Series I, then on page 85, no. 10 as under 
Class XI, Series 2. Of course the author is fully 
conscious of these difficulties and in various cases 
points out resemblances of individual examples to 
vases otherwise grouped. Moreover, after subdividing 
Class XI into three Series he acknowledges (p. 75) that 
this "division into series is relatively unimportant". 
The problem of arranging and dating the white 
lekythoi arises chiefly from the fact that they were 
produced within a comparatively short period of time, 
and that probably in most cases the painting of the 
scenes and of the other decorations was executed by 
different hands in the same shop. From this mass of 
material, then, with characteristics often not well 
defined the author has made an orderly grouping 
into sixteen classes, many of which are subdivided 
into subsidiary Series. At the beginning of the present 
volume, as in the preceding volume, is given a table 
of classification of the groups to be presented, which is 
followed by a conspectus of all Classes discussed in the 
two volumes of the catalogue, so that a glance reveals 
the principle of classification and the content of the 
various groups. The method of handling the individ- 
ual cases is similar to that used in the first volume. 
Each lekythos has a number in its Series and Class; 
its present location is given as well as its height and 
the work in which it may have been published. Then 
follows in smaller print a brief technical description 
of the vase and an account of the painted scene. After 
this further comment of a more general character, 
. when required, is added in larger type, and a summary 
is given at the conclusion of each Series and Class. 
This arrangement is clear and easily followed, but for 
purposes of general reference a continuous numbering 
of all vases would have been more convenient. 

Dr. Fairbanks seeks to give to each of his classes a 
date, ranging from the middle of the fifth century for 
Class IX to the end of the fifth and the beginning of 
the fourth century for the later Classes. These are 
conservative and plausible dates, but more emphasis 
should have been laid on the fact that the only positive 
evidence we have rests on the discovery of one of these 
lekythoi (X, 1, 21) in a grave on the island of Rhenaia, 
a fact which after all proves only that the vase must 
have been made some time before 425 B. C. In con- 
nection with this vase reference should have been made 
to Dr. McMahon's article: The Technical History of 
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white Lecythi, American Journal of Archaeology, 
1907, 32. 

The assembling and arranging of a catalogue like 
this is a tedious and onerous task, and to the author 
every Greek scholar is under heavy obligation. Indeed, 
in view of the wide extent of the field and of the large 
number of items involved it is hardly surprising that 
discrepancies occur in statements made in different 
books on the subject. However, it does not seem an 
impossibility to measure exactly the height of a 
lekythos: yet in forty-eight instances that have been 
noticed the height is given differently by Fairbanks 
and Riezler or Collignon-Couve or some other writer 
on the subject. Several times three different heights 
are recorded. So, for example, on page 12, no. 14, Dr. 
Fairbanks gives the height as .32 m.; it is given by 
Frohner as .315 m., by Benndorf as .33 m. On page 
167, no. 9, the height is given by Fairbanks as .487 m.; 
Collignon-Couve gives it as .48 m., Riezler as 
.478 m. 

More seriously disturbing, perhaps, is the recurrence 
in description of the confusion between the right hand 
and the left hand, which has been observed seven 
times, one instance being found on page 169, no. 15 
in an account of the scene shown on Plate XXVI, 
while four others occur in descriptions of plates pub- 
lished by Benndorf in Griechische und Sicilische 
Vasenbilder. There are also some differences between 
Fairbanks and Riezler in the description of scenes. 
For example on IX, I, 18 compare Fairbanks, "Near 
the high end of the boat is a slender standard", with 
Riezler, Text, p. 135, to plate 80, "Im Raum fliegen 
zwei Seelchen, ein drittes stent auf dem Ruderstachel 
des Kahns und fasst klagend mit der einen Hand an 
den Kopf". Again, in the same paragraph, compare 
Fairbanks, "Charon . . . holding his thick pole in his 
right hand and bending over, as he extends his left 
hand toward the woman", with Riezler, "Charon, der in 
der L. die Ruderstange zu halten, die R. gegen das 
Madchen auszustrecken scheint". Another instance 
occurs in the description of IX, 2, 24. Riezler devotes 
to this scene two plates, nos. 44 and 44a, the latter 
being a good production in color after a painting by 
M. Gilleron. Both tpvxal do not fly toward the 
left, as Dr. Fairbanks records, but in each case the 
tyvxfi flies away from Hermes, the central figure, 
while behind Charon other <j/vxo-l appear headed to 
the right. 

As this catalogue is an important book of reference 
these instances of inaccuracy have been cited in order 
to indicate that some care must be. excerised in its 
employment. Riezler's book, too, has wrong references 
and other blunders, but fortunately the works, as far 
as they are parallel, while supplementing each other 
in form and matter, also furnish, each of them, the means, 
of testing the accuracy of the other's statements. 
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Ancient Civilization: A Textbook for Secondary 
Schools. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. New York: 
The Macmillan Company (1915). Pp. xxi + 363. 
$1.20. 

This is a fairly good book, despite the fact that there 
are scores of mistakes in it. Many of the errors must 
be due to careless proofreading, and will fall out in a 
second edition. But there are some more serious 
mistakes of which a reviewer must take note. The 
author in but 347 pages covers the history of several 
thousand years. He tries to put it all in, and in that 
way, perhaps, has handicapped himself, for sentence- 
transitions are often jerky, and characterizations, 
when tried, are sometimes banal. When the author 
(page 150) calls Pericles "a man of considerable ability", 
and says (193) that "Thucydides wrote in clear, choice 
Greek that it is a pleasure to read", the statements 
seem to have a bit overmuch of the offhand about 
them. Under the caption Roman Tenements (291) 
appears a good example of what I have called a bad 
transition from one sentence to another: "Fires were 
exceedingly common in Rome and walls were continu- 
ally giving way. Much of the wheat was exchanged 
at the baker's for bread but a. good deal of the cooking 
was done at home". The very compactness of the 
book lends itself to ambiguity at times. In speaking 
of the Greek oracles Mr. Ashley says (106): 

An answer was given in such general language and 
was so ambiguous that it might easily be construed 
by an intelligent petitioner to indorse any possible 
course. Hence we call an expression that may mean 
more than one thing 'oracular'. The oracle must be 
considered not only one of the chief bonds of unity 
among the Greeks, but one of the most important 
influences in Greek history. 

Now, nothing follows in such a statement as this 
except that the author tells his reader that a chief 
bond of unity among the Greeks was an oracle which 
dispensed purposely ambiguous answers. It is the 
half (or less) statement of the author that makes the 
whole thing worthless. The repute of the oracles 
came from their good, straightforward advice. Some 
oracles fell into disrepute because of ambiguous or 
prejudiced replies. 

The following sentences also seem to mean very 
little: "Sparta sent an army against Thebes, but 
the Thebans had discovered a new way of fighting by 
massing their men several lines deep" (158) ; "Pompey 
entered the Holy of Holies. He thus gave Rome 
a claim to lands in the east Mediterranean coast", etc. 
(267); "From our point of view the most important 
event of this period was the work of Jesus Christ in 
Judea, ending with his crucifixion" (306). 

It is hardly a happy description to call a coin a 
"stamped circle" (117), and it is unfortunate that 
the illustration on the same page should show a coin 
that is oval in shape, and not circular. A stickler for 
accuracy will shake his head at the author's state- 
ments (195) about the Parthenon: "This marble 



